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Of the KNOWLEDGE or tue WORLD, 


Confider’d as a Supplement to Epvucation. 


FesaO cualify Men for the World, and for bear- 
@y ix oeirfeveral Parts init, Nature alone is 
Wy allowed to be infufficient. To fupply her 
242% Defeéts, recourfe muft be had to the Arts of 
5” Difcipline and Culture. It is to the Imper- 
EM fection of Nature, that thefe Arts are be- 
holden for their Exiftence and Original : 
Thus the Tafk of improving Man, is ina 
great Meafure committed to Man himfelf; and thus it feems 
to have been intended, that the Accomplifhment of a Human 
Charaéer, fhould be the proper Work and Produé of the 
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Human Power. ‘To render which Defign praéticable and 
eafy, Nature, like a liberal and indulgent Mother, has be- 
ftowed on every Man a due Provifion, of the neceflary Ma- 
terials and Qualifications ; proportioned in each, to the Ne- 
eefities of that Station, and the Duties of that Charaéter fhe 
has deftin’d him to maintain. 

The SuperftruGtures of Culture and Difcipline, fhould in- 
tirely reft on the Foundation Nature has laid ; and if they 
be carry’d on by careful and deliberate Degrees, it will ever 
appear orp - the Progrefs of the Work, that fhe has pre- 
eftablifh’d a Train gradually difclofing itfelf as that advances, 
for the Direction and Conduct of every fuccefflive Step. 

The Ingredients or Elements which Nature provides, may 
be all reduced to thefe two, Natural Difpofitions, and Natu- 
ral Abilities ; the former being intended to ferve for the 
Moral Part of the future Character, the latter for the civil 
Part of it. The Operations of Culture fhould be therefore 
directed to improve cach of thefe to the Degree of Perfection 
they are qualified to reach, to. blend their feveral Forces to- 
gether, and interweave them fo, as on the whole to produce 
one confiftent uniform and worthy Character. 

The Improvement of the firft of thefe, proceeds by the In- 
fufion of found Principles and of active Habits of Virtue. 
For tho’ natural good Difpofitions, are the proper Inftruments 
by which Virtue exerts itfelf, yet without the Influence of 
Principles to guide them, and of Habits to ftrengthen them, 
at the beft they can do but little good, and may be the fre- 

ent Occafions of a great deal of Mifchief. The fecond 
Part of Human Culture muft be carried on by forming and 
improving the NaturalTalents andAbilities into what are called 
Habits of knowing the World, and of difcerning the Charac- 
ters of Men, fo as to qualify one for maintaining a Part in 
the civil Commerce of Life, with becoming Steadinefs, Con- 
fiftency and Addrefs. As the former of thefe Species of Dif- 
Cipline, which is defigned. to form a Man in his individuat 
Capacity to perfonal Worth and Goodnefs, depends on his 
acquiring a Habit of ftrid&t Attention to his own Mind, and 
the Principles belonging to his moral Condué ; fo the latter 
en the other Hand, being intended to qualify a Man with 
civil Abilities for bearing a Part. in the active Commerce of 
the World, muft proceed by an habitual Power of reficcting on 
the Principles of civil Conduct, of. difcerning the Characters 
of ether Men, and of exattly ballaucing his own propor- 
tionable Weight and Value in Society, with that of others 
connected with him in the Commerce of it. It is perhaps 
ard to fay, which of thefe two Parts of Lmprovement r 
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moft effential in the Compofition of a truely ufeful and dif- 
tinguifhed Character ; it is certain however, that this can be 
no where exemplify’d, unlefs where both are united and 
combined together in the fame Perfon. 

The firft of thefe is generally the utmoft Defign of ‘the 
common Courfe of Education. ‘The early Impreffions and Habits 
of Virtue are, indeed, beft acquired under paternal Tuition, 
and amidft the limited Intercourfes of domeftick Life. The 
remaining Branch may alfo be carry’d on in fome Degree 
before the Years of Pupilage are entirely over; but the 
mote effectual Profecution of it, muft be left in a great 
Mcafure to the young Perfon himfelf, as foon as he is ripe for 
being introduced into a wider Sphere, and a more enlarged 
Converfation with the World. ‘Till once he has made fome 
Progrefs in ths Difcipline, he cannot poffibly either a& for 
himfelf, or aflume a real Part in civil Life with tolerable 
Advantage. 

There is a Maxim that currently paffes in the World, and 
is generally followed by fuch Parents as are efteemed to have 
the trueft Notion of their Children’s Welfare and Intereft ; 
namely, that as foon as their home Education, and the Time 
of training them to fome particular Employment is over, they 
ought to be fixed without delay in the actual Profecution of 
it, and be from thenceforward Men of Bufinefs, and of the 
World. The obferving this Maxim is recommended without 
doubt by very confiderable Advantages: But notwithftanding 
thefe, and the Authority it bears,-it may after all need fome 
Review, perhaps fome Correction. For though on the ore 
Hand, it muft be allov.ed in a great Meafure to preclude 
ms People from many of the moft dangerous Sources of 

fice ; from the Incentives to Profufion and Intemperance, 


and to fave them from contracting an idle, ae or 


wavering Habit of Mind: Yet is there not fome Reafon to 
apprehend on the other, that this Practice may infenfibly lead 
them into the oppofite Faults; Faults as bad in themfelves, 
and harder to re&tify than any of the former ; that the tying 
them down fo early to a particular Way of Life, may tend 
to draw them into a contraéted Habit of thinking, and of 
forming all their Refolutions and Conduct, only from fuch 
partial Views and narrow Principles, as are conne@ed with 
that Profeffion or Branch of Commerce they belong to ; and 
of Courfe bring on an illiberal, a felfifh, and avaritious Cha- 
racter? Perhaps there is fome Ground to imagine that fuch 
Characters would be lefs frequent in the World, were that 
Maxim more cautioufly practifed, or guarded at leaft with 
proper Qualifications, . 

hat 
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That fome Qualifications are necdful, may be conjectur’d 
not only from the Confequences of the Practice without them, 
but from the previous natural Tendency of the Mind itfelf ; 
J mean, from the eager Propention vifible in all young 
Men, after their Time of Pupilage is expired, to feek a more 
extenfive Knowledge, and a more liberal Conveifation with 
the World, than is immediately requifite for the particular 
Profeffion they may be deftin’d to follow. And there is ob- 
fervable too at that Period, if they have not been formerly 
neglected, a natural Opennefs and Ingenuity in their Minds, 
which qualifies them to receive many generous Impreffions 
and ufeful Inftru@ions, by holding Intercourfe with Men: al- 
ready improved by Action and Expericnce of various Kinds. 
: Thefe in effect ought to be interpreted as Intimations from 
Nature, of what new Improvements fhould fucceed to thof 
already acquired. To with-hold thefe in fuch a Circumftance, 
may well appear to be a thwarting of Nature, and an unjuit 
Rejection of a natural Claim of the human Mind. 

It is matter of common Regret, that Education has not alway: 
all the good Effecis, which might reafonably be expected from 
it ; that People who have been virtuoufly bred and carefully 
inftru€ted in the Principles of Honefty, are often feen to fall 
fhort of that Charaéter, when they come to aét for them- 
felvyes ; nay farther, that fome who have been more amply 

rained, and have received from a liberal Education the Ac- 

complithmerts of Learning, and the Inftructions of Philofo- 
phy, are found to be either indifpofed for taking any part in 
real Life at all, or at leatt, that they maintain it, in a Way 
very‘ unfuitable to the Pains which have been beftowed in 
preparing them for it. Such Complaints no doubt are often 
too well founded. The Reafons which might be affigned for 
thefe Evils are various: for they may either arife from ftub- 
born and untoward Difpofitions ; or from unfkilful Meafures 
taken to reclaim them ; or from Defe&ts and Errors in the 
gencral Conduét of Education ; or from Inattention to the 
early Indications of natural Genius; or from ether Caufes of 
the like Nature: But there isa farther Caufe* chicfly intended 
here, which is cither the not allowing at all, fome Refpite 
during the Term of Domeftick and Academica] Education, 
and fome Interval after it, to let the young Perfon have an op- 
ortunity of obferving the general Conduét of Action and 

Butinets, before he enguges as a real Sharer in it ; or the leaving 
him to feck this piece of Improvement at random, without 
being at the pains to furnifh him with the proper Advices, to 
intreduce hun to the beit Connections in his particular 
Scene 
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Scene of Action, and to give him any other Helps and 
Affiftances that may be requifite fpr acquiring it. Let 
the previous Education have been ever fo correct or un- 
cenfurable in other Refpeéts, it is very poffible however, 
that the Pupil may make but a forry Figure in the World, 
if he has been neglected in this. ‘The main Purpofe of Edu- 
cation is to ioftruét the Mind in the Principles of future 
Action, and to feafon the Heart with deep Impreffions of 
Virtue. But with all this, a Man may be very deficient as 
to certain Habits, which may be neceflary to qualify him for the 
‘Conduct of that future AGtion, for exemplifying the worthy 
Principles he derived from Education, for exhibiting them on 
the Theatre of the World, with their genuine Spirit, and 
upon the whole for maintaining his Part and Character in 
Life with due Freedom and becoming Dignity. After all the 
previous Improvements acquired under Parental Authority, it 
{till remains, ’ere a Man fhould venture to engage in real 
Life, that he render the Objeéts of it a little more familiar 
to him: Thefe are Men and the Manners of Men; by a more 
near and extenfive Convérfation with whom he may infen- 
fibly acquire more Hardinefs, more Temper, more Warinefs, 
more Addrefs in the Profecution of his honeft Defigns, and 
improve the Share he poffeffes of that ufeful Faculty of com- 
mon Senfe, fo indifpentibly effential to a Man of A@ion; a 
Faculty which cannot be taught at all, nor improved any 
other way than by fome Meaiure of a general Converfation 
with the World. 

In the Beginning it is of great Importance to derive what 
Affiftance can be had from the Converfation of fuch trufty 
Friends, as are fuperior both in Years and Experience, and 
who have been formerly much converfant in the Ways.of 
Men. At the fame time it is moft neceflary to feck the 
Knowledge and Intercourfe of thofe who are actually en- 
gaged in theCommerce «f Life, to frequent their Circles, 
‘and haunt their Reforts. Thus by living and converfing among 
Men, one may come to acquire more of the Air and De- 
meanor of aMan. Thus too, one infenfibly learns the Voice 
and Language of active Life, a Thing very different from 
what is fpoken in Families or in Colleges. And what is of 
greateft Confequence, by keeping a conftant Eye of Remark 
on the Tempers, Virtues, Paffions, and Foibles, of thofe 
we converfe with,:and the Advantages they obtain, or Mis- 
fortunes they incurr by the one or the other; one comes to 
be ina fair Way of afluming the Habits of Prudence and 
Caution into his own Charaéter ; and along with thefe a Ceol- 


nefs and Dexterity in the Management of Bufinefs, and certain 
2 Modes 
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Modes of Addrefs lefs materia] perhaps in themfelves, but ab- 
folutely neceffary however, to procure a Man Regard and 
Attention from the World; a thing of fome Moment, as 
without the Art of winning and fixing Attention no Man 
can be fo -ufeful or make fo diftinguifhed a Figure as other- 
wife he might find it in his Power to do. 

Thefe Habits of Caution and Arts of Addrefs, to an honeft 
and mgeniows Man, may alfo ferve as fo many Weapons of 
Defence and Security againft the infinuating Corruptions of 
the World. The Scenes and Practices of Life run very wide 
of young People’s Conceptions ; and chiefly of fuch of them 
as have been trained in a Courfe of virtuous Breeding ; the 
Simplicity they bring along with them from the School of 
Education, muft expofe them an eafy Prey to the Villanies 
and Vices 6f the World, without fome Defences of this kind 
again them, The numberlefs Treacheries and Snares that 
‘way-lay them every where, may infenfibly fteal them as it 
‘were off their Feet, and effectually difable them from ad- 
‘vancing in-civi] Life, with any real Satisfaction to themfelves 
or Benefit to others, This fuggefts a further Reafon why 
the Knowledge of the World fhould be in fome Meafure pre- 
‘liminary ‘to the 4é?ion of it. By which Term, it is eafy to 
fee we are far from underftanding a Knowledge of it, in 
Confequence of any inquifitive Study or folitary Speculation 
of it at a Diftance, but a Knowledge derived from an expe- 
timental Trial, from joining in the Circles, and mixing in 
the Intercourfes of a€tive Life. 

Thefecivil Qualifications may be fenfibly enriched and im- 
— from the Works and Writings of fuch Authors as have 
‘been converfant in the World themfelves, and fhew an ex- 
‘tenfive Knowledge of human Charaéters and Manners. This, 
‘However, ‘at the beft, is but a fecondary Help. If we cannot 
read Men as'they are in themfelves, we fhall read them in 
Books but to very little Purpofe: Without the co-operating 
Improvements that muft be derived from real‘Experience, the 
tatning over a thoufand Volumes can ferve for nothing but to 
difqualify a Man for the World ftill the more ; fince it is al; 

s found, that the more intirely a Man addicts himfelf to 
the Habits of Speculation, he becomes more and more inca- 
spable ofthe Habits of Practice. 

Such are the gencral Advantages of the Difcipline here re- 
commended. There are others which might be found peculiar 
to different Men, according to their different Tempers and 
‘Conditions. Young People in general may be ranked under two 
Chat:cters: One fort are natuyally referved,bathful,anddiffident; 
‘the other forward, highmettled and fiery ; each of them, it 

would 
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would feem, greatly need fome preliminary Acquaintance with 
the World, before they aflume their active Parts in it. This 
may appear to have a fenfible Effect in rouzing the Spirit of 
the firit, and in controuling the Impetuofity of the fecond, 
It is known that Bafhfulnefs and Referve are much. owing to 
a too narrow Converfation, and. the being, unagcuftomed to 
ftrange Faces ; and therefore as. far as they are owing to thefe 
Caufes, they may be corrected by the contrary, So. alts man- 
per, Forwardnefs and Petulancy being. greatly encouraged by 
the fond Partiality and Indulgence.of Parents, and near Re- 
lations, can find no Cure more: effectual than in feeing the 
World and in converfing at large. ‘Thus each of thefe ill 
Habits may be fubdued, and. the ill Effects of cach prevent- 
ed. 

Confidering the various Circumftances and Conditions of 
Men in the World, it is hardly poflible to. accommodate thefe 
Maxims to them all ; particularly to thofe who follow. the 
lower Parts of Bufinefs ; in their Way of Life however, they 
could not be fuppofed of much Confequence, though.ever fo 
practicable. “Therefore they are underftood only. to extend 
to the more liberal Profeffions, to thofe who are qualified. by 
Capacity, Fortune, or Employment, for making a more 
eminent Figure, and in general to all.who hold the.Rank of 
Gentlemen. Moft of all ought they to belong to Men of 
Fortunes and high Birth. Such Qualifications feem to be 
particularly calculated for their Condition, both for rectifying 
the Vices to which it is incident, and for engaging them in 
the actual Performance of thofe Services which it obliges 
them to undertake for the Good of Mankind. 

The peculiar Faults and Vices of thofe who have the 
Fortune to be the Heirs of Wealth or Nobility, are Jgno- 
rance, Haughtine/s, Love of Pleafure, and Love of Idlene/s. 
The Abundance and Grandeur with which they are furround- 
ed, and which they know themfelves deftin’d for the Pof- 
feffion of, puts them in great Hazard of imagining that they 
can be deftin’d for nothing higher; they are apt to con- 
ceive the Enjoyment of thefe, as the End of Life, and the 
worthieft Object of Ambition. Hence the Improvements 
fuitable to their Condition are negleéted, and hardly fo much 
as thought of. ‘The Splendor of their Rank, and the He- 
mage which they fee paid to it, breeds them to Pride, and 
an arrogant Opinion of themfelves. This further encourages 
in them the Habits of Idlenefs and Ignorance, either as it 
keeps them much out of the Way of hearing the Cenfures 
they deferve, or as it makes them {corn to give theny Attention. 
And as their Pride encreafes their Ignorance, fo their Ig- 

norance 
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norance confirms their Pride, by making them blind to 
whatever fhould undeceive them in their Opinion of their owt 
Importance. Hence a total Devotion to Vice and Idlenefs ; and 
hence it is, that we fee but few in proportion to what might be 
expected from thofe Parts of Life,who appear qualify’d to take 
an active Share in it. Either the Charms of Pleafure and In- 
dolence make them hate an aétive Application to the Affairs 
of Mankind, or the Pride of their Birth and Eftate, makes 
them defpife it. But were they put upon the right Methods 
of acquiring fome of thofe Habits of Adivity and Converfa- 
tion, there is reafon to expect they might amend then Tafte 
in each of thefe Particulars. Their high Figure aud Condition 
‘thus affifted and directed, might be improved for carrying on 
the worthieft Defigns, and for procuring and putting in Exe- 
cution the happieft Effects to human Society. Thefe of all 
others, are therefore the leaft excufable, for negleéting Ap- 
plications that might be fo peculiarly ufeful to themfelves, and 
of fo great Importance to the World in their Harids. ‘Their 
Condition evidently gives them the faireft Opportunity for 
purfuing them; particularly in the Acccets it gives them to the 
Advantages of Travelling, which were they underftood and im- 
proved, as they might in every Inftance, would be of greater 
Confequence than is commonly imagined. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
This Day is Publifbed, 
In Ten Volumes in FOLIO, 
THE 


History of. Goop BREEDING, 


FROM THE 


CREATION OF THE WorRLD, to the PRESENT TIMES: 


As fet forth in 
FORMS andCEREMONTIES. 


And appointed to be ufed in 
Cuurcues, Visits, CORONATIONS, &e. 


Collected from the Best Auruors; 

As Baker’s Chronicle, the Complat Dancing-Mafter, the Late 
of Nations, the Margrave’s Monitor, the Conftable’s Guide, 
Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, &c. 

The Whole adapted to the meaneft Capacities, 


Whether PEEREsseEs, Lornp CHAMBERLAINS, EMBASSA- 
pors, Bisnops, JusTices OF THE PEACE, GENTLE- 
MEN UsHers, BARBERS, or CHAMBER-MaIps. 


In this Great Print, 


Pray, let us. 





By the Autuor of the Whole Duty of Man. 





N. B. The Eight laft Volumes, which relate to Germany, may 
be had feparate. 


At her Feet he bowed. Jupces, C.5. V 27. 











DUBLIN Printed; LONDON Re-printed ; 


For CLEMENT QuoOTEHERALD, at the Sign of 
Champign Dimmock, in Ave-Mary-Lane. 
Y : 


“ 
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though they had fuch Plenty of Water. A fevere Cenfure on 
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BOOK IIL 


CHAP. I. 


The Nature and End of Dancing. The Duty of it proved from 
the Example of King David, and others. What Perfons are 
qualified to give Balls. 

CHAP. Il, Ill, IV, V, and VI. 


Rules to be obferved at Balls; and, in general, at all publick 
Meetings. 
CHAP. VIL 


Difertation on School-Miftreffcs. By whom firft incorporated. 
CHAP. VIIL 


Whether Superiors, or Inferiors, are to bow and curt fey fir/2. 
Whether a Knight’s Wife may take any thing ill of a Duch- 
efs ; and how impertinent any Peerefs may be. At what Age 
a handfome Woman fhould grow civil; and at what Age they 
have been known to grow /?. 


CHAP. IX. 

On what Occafuirs it may be cil to be rude to Women: wher 
well-bred to talk Bawdy: Whether Bifbops foculd be at Chri- 
ftenings. With many other curious Particulars, on Marri- 
ages, Maidenheads, Widows, Hoops, Fans, Wigs, Snuff- 
Boxes, Entertainments, &c. As alfo Direétions for fergetting 
one’s Friends, &c. &c. To which is annexed, a curious Ser- 


mon of Bifhop Latimer’s, again? felling Bargains. 





The SHIELDo HNEAS, 


3.a © ‘7. Mf. 
BE ROM the Reign of Tullus Hoftilius, ’till the Beginning 


of the Confular State, we have an entire Chafm in the 
Hiftory, which again opens with the Tufcan War. 

Ancus Martius and Tarquinius Prifcus have a Place in the 
Sixth Book, and therefore might juftly be omitted here. But 
it is the Misfortune of Servius Yullius, to whom Rome owed 
the beft Part of her Conftitution, to be neglected in both 
Places. The Commentators tell us, it is becaufe he was of 


mean 
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mean Extraction. I own it is with Difficulty I acquiefce in 
fuch a Reafon, and think the Poet, as well as myfelf, would be 
obliged to any one that could furnifh us with a better. His 
Mother was a Princefs, tho’ a Slave of War, and his great 
Abilities, whatever was his Extraction, were certainly equal 
toany Station : 


Ancillé natus trabeam & diadema Quirini, 
Et fafces meruit Regum ultitius ille bonorum. 
Juv. Sat. VIII. 259. 


Prodigies likewife are recounted in his Favour, and Virgil per- 
haps borrowed his lambent Flame for the Head of Afcanius, in 
the fecond Book of the Zneis, from fomething of the fame 
Nature that appeared round the Cradle of Servius. Liv. 
Lib. I. c. 29. 

But it feems to have been the Fafhion to neglect him; for 
we find Horace equally unjuft in not allowing him a Place in 
his Catalogue of Worthies, Od. XII. Lib. 1. In one of his 
Satires indeed, where it made for his Purpofe, he docs him 


the Favour to infinuate that he was a good Man, though his 
Reign was ignoble. 


Ante poteflatemTulli, atque ignobile regnum 
Multos fepe vires nullis majoribus ortos 
Lt vixiffe prebos, amplis & honoribus au€tos. 


Tarquin the Proud, the fucceeding King, is mentioned by 
Name both in the fixth Book, and in this; in the former he is 


merely a Man, and joined too in a hafty manner with the 
elder Tarquin : 


Vis & Tarquinios Reges —— 


But here he is more directly and more juftly introduced; for 
tho’ he himfelf had no Virtue that deferved Regard, he was 
greatly the Occafion of it in others, and gave rife, by his In- 
famy, to the firft Heroes of Rome. It is not him, but his 
Oppofers, that the Poet celebrates. In the fame manner muft 
we underftand the /uperbos Tarquini fafces of Horace, if thote 
Words, as fome of his Commentators are of Opinion, relate 
to Targuin the proud, and not, as. they are better applied (by 
making the /uperbos fignify the fovereign Dignity only) to 
Prifcus, who was remarkably concerned for the Majefty of 
Government, and particularly bafy through his whole Reign 


in 
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in appointing the Ornaments and Badges of the feveral Of- 
ficers to diftinguifh them from the common People. 

But to return; the Poet defcribes him here as already ba- 
nifhed, and only —- us the Confequence of that Banifh- 
ment, the Tufcan War : 


Nee non Tarquinium ejectum Porfenna jubebat 
Accipere, ingentique urbem obfidione premebat. 


We need not wonder that he has not been more particular as 
to the Enormities of the Zarguins, fince it was not his De- 
fign to expofe Villains, but to illuftrate noble AGtions. As in 
the Pi€ture of Metius above, it was the juft Refentment of Tul- 
dus that was the Subject, not the Treachery of the Sufferer. 
Befides every Reader, efpecially a Roman one, from the Word 
ejeétum, muft naturally run back to the Cruelties of that Fa- 
mily. The Murder of Servius, and the Rape of Lucrece, rife 
frefh before us; and I fancy we fhall find, in moft of the De- 
{criptions throughout the Poem, fuck Particulars feleéted as 
always draw after them a Train of Circumftances, and exhi- 
bit to the Mind of the Reader much more than is expreffed in 
Words. 


The next Line breathes the true Spirit of Liberty : 


fEncada in ferrum pro Libertate ruebant. 


Lucan would have declaimed on this Occafion, and have 
abounded with Exclamations for twenty Verfes together, ’till 
the Subject itfelf grew tedious, if not trifling. But Virgil, in 
one nervous Line, fhews the eager Spirit.of the Romans, and 
finely oppofes their noble Refolution in the Caufe of Liberty 
to the infolent juicbat of oe ; 

He continues to paint the Tyrant fwelling with Indignation 
at their haughty Attempts againft his Kingly Supremacy, and 
threatning that Virtue which actually alarmed his fancied Om- 
nipotence : 


Illum indignanti fimilem, fimilemque minanti 
Afpiceres : pontem auderet quod vellere Cacles 
_ Et fluvium vinclis innaret Clalia ruptis. 


After this noble Refiftance to a domeftic Tyrant, and his im- 
perious Abettor, we fee the fame Spirit exert itfelf againft a 
sereign Enemy, who attempted to enflave or plunder a free 
People, without any Pretence, but mere Avarice, or the Va- 

nity 
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nity of Conqueft. It is generally agreed, that it was not 
Manlius, or Camillus, but the Gold of Rome, that drove back 
its Adverfaries. However, the popular Opinion was to the 
Peet’s purpofe, 


In fummo cufios Turpeiea Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro Templo, et Capitolia celfa tenebat. 


The Capitol was doubtlefs a confiderable Edifice in the 
Time of Manlius, tho’ not to be compared with that of Sylla, 
Vefpafian, or Domitian, afterwards. Virgil, to make it ap- 
pear as grand as poffible, has placed, in Contraft to it, the 
thatched Cottage of Romulus. 


Romuleogue recens horrebat Regia culmo, 


And by this means puts us in Mind once more of the low 
Condition from whence Rome raifed itfelf, which, as I ob- 
ferved once before, was one Defign of the whole Reprefenta- 
tion. Mr. Addifon is of Opinion, that the Veneration paid to 
the Lady of Lorotte’s Temple, took its Rife from the Super- 
ftition of the old Romans, with regard to this Hut of their 
Founder’s, which they continually repaired, as it fell to De- 
cay. The Cuftom of repairing it is, I fuppofe, intended to 
be expreffed in the Words, recens horrebat. 

That nothing which was of Service to the Poet’s Country 
might be pafled by in Silence, the very Geefe are celebrated 
for their alarming the Centinels, and we find it is no longer 
Jfirepit but canit Anfer. 


Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anfer 
Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeffe canebat. 


What follows to the End of the Defcription is poetical Paint- 
ing, tho’ not merely fo, tor it very accurately informs us of 
the Drefs and Perfons of the Gau/s, and their Manner of en- 
gaging in Arms : 


Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque tenebant, 
Defenfi tenebris et dono noétis opace. 

Aurea Cafaries ollis, atque aurea veftis : 
Virgatis lucent fagulis: tum la&ea Colla 

Aura inneétuntur ; duo quifque Alpina corufcant 
Gafa manu, fcutis proteéti corpora longis. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 


HIS Affair of the Gauls is the laft Piece of direct 

Hiftory we are prefented with ’till we come to the 
Battle of Aétium. Several Heroes between the Times of 
Tarquin and Manlius have paffed without Mention, and man 
more between Adanlius and Auguflus Cafar. But, I believe, 
if we turn to the Sixth Book, we fhall obferve moft of them 
eith r exprefsly named, or their Actions fo pointed out to us 
that we cannot miftake them. I fhal] now therefore leave 
the Hiftorical Part, and confider the Poet’s Defign in another 
Light. 

The celebrated Mr. Warburton has brought many Argu- 
ments from the Defcent into Hell, and feveral other Parts of 
Virgil’s Poem, to prove the political and legiflative Nature of 
it; and I think we may find fome uncommon Teftimonies 
in this {mall Sketch to confirm his Opinion. If we look 
back to the Particulars already paft, we fhall fee among the few 
that are mentioned ; a Treaty entered into with the utmoft 
Solemnity, and the Obfervance of it enforced with a rigorous 
Punifhment ; we have feen likewife the Spirit of Liberty 
acting vigouroufly againft a domeftic Tyrant, and a foreign 
Enemy. The Perfons named are not recorded on account of 
private Virtues, but are thofe only who had done eminent 
Service to the Public. Nor are indeed any of the Feuds and 
Animofities between the Patricians and Plebeians even 
hinted at any where. But what immediately follows is the 
{trongeft Proof of Mr. Warburton’s Affertion. Virgil could not 
think his State compleat even in Miniature without the ad- 
ditional Sanétion of Religion ; aud Numa’s Inftitutions, 
under a fuppofed Infpiration, were the moft proper to be 
reprefented. 


Hic exultantes Salias, nudofque Luperces 
Lanigerefque apices S lapfa Ancilia calo 
Extuderat : 


The next Lines are a pretty Compliment to the Roman Ma- 
trons ; the Story is too much known to need Explanation. 





Cafte ducebant facra per urbem 
Pilentis Matris in mollibus. 
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And now comes to perfect his Religion, the Doétrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Punifhments : 





Hine procul addit 

Tartareas etiam fedes, alta oftia Ditis: 

Et feelerum penas: & te, Catalina, minaci 
Pendentem fcopulo, furtarumque ora trementem, 
Secretofque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 


What other Reafon could the Poet poffibly have for intro- 
ducing again his Tartarus and Elyfium, after having beftowed 
a whole Book upon them before? It is I think plain, that 
this, was his Intention; his fmall Legiflature was to be as 
compleat as his large one. 

It is worth our while to obferve likewife who the Perfons 
are that are felected out as proper Initances of the punifhed 
and rewarded, Cataline and Cato the younger. One the 
moft flagitious Incendiary that ever attempted the DeftruGion 
of his Country, and the other the nobleft Example of fincere 
Patriotifm. ‘The Greateft and moft Infamous ot public Cha- 
racters. 

The mentioning Cataline here, tho’ Fulius Cefar is ihrewd- 
ly conjeétured to have been embarked in the fame pernicious 
Defgn with him, is,. perhaps, a barefaced Denial of the 
Afperfion ; and the Poet, by inferting in a Work manifeftly 
written under the Protection of Augu/ius, fecms utterly to 
difclaim the Notion, and to take it for granted no one ever 
fufpected it. As to Cato, the Commentators have great 
Doubts for which of the two this Compliment was intended. 
But if she Poet’s Defign be as J have reprefented it, we haye 
certainly no Occafion to hefitate a Moment. It was no 
Affront co the Fulian Family to celebrate the juft and heroic 
Notions of Cato, if they at the fame time confefled that he 
applied them at an improper Time, and erred thro’ too much 
Virtue The Manner in which the Flatterers of that Age 
talked, and which had a Mixture of Truth in it, was this, 
‘© That Corruptions and Animofities rofe to fo great a Height, 
** and the State of the Commonwealth was fuch that it ne- 
** ceflarily required a Mafter, and Ce/ar was the Beft they 
*¢ could poffibly receive.” Dr. Middleton has drawn a fine 
Comparifon between the Tenets of Cato, Cicero, and Atticus, 
and fhown that the rigid Precepts of the former were by no 
Means fuited to the Times he lived in ; and I cannot help 
coming into the Opinion that Argi/ had fome Meaning of 
the fame Kind by his — of placing him in Elyfum, 

His 
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His Opinions tho’ juft ahd virtuous, and deferving of all 
the Encomiums the Poet cou’d pay to them, yet feem to be 
calculated for a Nation of Philofophers, ‘* for the Polity of 
‘¢ Plato, and not the Dregs of Romulus :”? They were the Pii 
only that cou’d obey the jura Catonis. This is not laughing 
at Cato as fome ridiculous Commentators would fuppofe, but 
paying him, I think, the greateft Compliment he could pof- 
fibly receive, and avoiding at the fame Time any Reflection 
on the Tyrant he oppofed. 

I confefs that the mere Words, his dantem jura Catonem, 
may very well be applied to the gid Laws of Cato the Cen- 
for. But I would chufe for the Reafons already mentioned 
they fhould relate to the younger. I may add too, that what 
is alledged againft the naming Cato here with Honour, would 
hold as ftrongly at leaft againft Pompey, and yet we find him 
in the Sixth Book of the £neis in the fame Vertes, and ad- 
dreffed equally with Fulius Cefar himfelf: 


Illa autem paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis 
Concordes anima nunc &c. 





If it is objeéted that Pompey fought only for himfelf and 
his Faétion, but that Cato really meant his Country, and 
therefore it was greater Difgrace to the Ce/farians to be 
oppofed by a real than a feigned Patriot, 1 would offer in 
Anfwer, what I have mentioned above, the improper 
‘Time in which Cato exerted his Virtue. To conclude, if a 
Poet’s expreffing himfelf in this Manner had been conftrued 
an Affront, we fhould never have found in an Ode of H- 
race’s particularly defigned for Auguflus, the remarkable 
Words - 
Catonis 


Nobile Lethum. 





Dr. Bentley’s Alteration to Anne Curti nobile Lethum, is ar- 
bitrary, and the Reafons given not ftrong enough to make up 
for his fpoiling the Harmony of the Vere. 
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An ODE to the Peopte of Great Britain. 
In Imitation of the Sixth Ove of the Third Bick of 
HoRACE. 

I. 
RITON! the Thunder of the Wrath divine, 
Due to thy Father’s Crimes, and long with-held from thine, 
Shall burft with tenfold Rage on thy devoted Head ; 
Unlefs with confcious Terrors aw’d, 
By meek, heart-ftruck Repentance led, 
Supplia-t thou fall before th’ offended God : 
If hap’), yet thou may’ft avert his Ire ; 
And ftay his Arm out-ftretch’d to launch th’ avenging Fire. 


; II. 
Did not High God of old ordain, 


When to thy Grafp he gave the Sceptre of the Main, 
That Empire in this favour’d Land, 
Fix’d on Religion’s folid Bafe fhould: ftand? 
When from thy ftruggling Neck he broke 
Th’ inglorious, galling, Papal Yoke, 
Humbled the Pride of haughty Spain, 
And freed thee by the Woman-Hero’s Hand ; 
He then confitm’d the ftrong Decree : 
“* Briton, be virtuous and be free ; 
*¢ Be Truth, be Sandétity thy Guide : 
& Be humble: fear thy God; and fear thou none befide, 


IIT. 

Oft has th’ offended Pow’r his rifing Anger fhewn : 

Led on by his avenging Hand 

Rebellion triumphs in the Land: 
Twice have her barbarous Sons out War-train’d Hofts o’er- 

They fell a cheap inglorious Prey ; (thrown. 
Th’ ambitious Viétor’s Boaft was half fuppreft, 

While Heav’n-bred Fear; and wild Difmay, 
Unman’d the Warrior’s Heart, and reign’d in ev’ry Breaft. 
Z2 IV. Her 
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IV. 
Her Arms to foreign Lands Britannia bore ; 
Her Arms, aufpicious now no more ! 
With frequent Conqueft where the Sires were crown’d ; 
The Sons ill-fated fell, and bit the heftile Ground : 
The tame, War-trading Belgian fled, 
While in his Caufe the Briton bled : 
The Gaul ftood wond’ring at his own Succefs ; 
Oft did his hasdieft Bands their wonted Fears confefs, 
Struck with Difmay, and meditating Flight : 
While the brave Foe ftill urg’d th’ unequal Fight, 
While W1L11AmM with his Father’s Ardour fir’d, 
Through all th’ undaunted Hoft the generous Flame infpir’d. 


rs 


V. 
But heavier far the Weight of Shame 
That funk Britannia’s Naval Fame : 
In vain fhe fpreads her once-victorious Sails : 
Or Fear, or Rafhnefs, in her Chiefs prevails ; 
And wildly thefe prevent, thofe bafely fhun the Fight : 
Content with humble Praife, the Foe 
Avoids the Jong-impending Blow ; 
Improves the kind Efcape, and triumphs in his Flight. 


VI. 
The monftrous Age, which ftill encreafing Years debafe, 
Which teems wit unknown Crimes, and genders new Difgrace 
Firft, .unreftrain’d by Honour, Faith, or Shame, 
Confounding ev’ry facred Name, 
The hallow’d nuptial Bed with lawlefs Luft profan’d : 
Deriv’d from this polluted Source 
The dire Corruption held its Courfe 
Through the whole canker’d Race, and tainted all the Land. 





Vil. The 
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Vil. 
The rip’ning Maid is vers’d-in ev’ry dangerous Art, 
That ill adorns the Form while it corrupts the Heart : 
Practis’d to drefs, to dance, to play, 
In wanton Mafk to lead the Way, 
To move the pliant Limbs, to rool the luring Eye ; 
With Folly’s gayeft Partizan’s to vye 
In empty Noife and vain Expence ; 
To celebrate with flaunting Air 
The Midnight Revels of the Fair ; 
Studious of ev’ry Praife, but Virtue, Truth, and Senfe. 
VII. 
Thus leffon’d in Intrigue her early Thought improves, 
Nor meditates in vain forbidden Loves : 
Soon the gay Nymph, as Nature leads, fhall rove 
Free and at large amid th’ /dalian Grove ; 
Or hap’ly jealous of the Voice of Fame, 
Mafk’d in the Matron’s fober Name, 
With many a well-diflembled Wile 
The kind, convenient Hufband’s Care beguile ; 
More deeply vers’d in Venus’ myftic Lore, 
Yet for fuch meaner Arts too lofty and fublime, 
The proud, high-born, Patrician Whore, 
Bears unabafh’d her Front ; and glories in her Crime. 
:-.. 
Hither from City and from Court 
The Votaries of Love refort ; 
The Rich, the Great, the Gay and the Severe ; 
The penfion’d Archite&t of Laws ; 
The Patriot loud in Virtue’s Caufe; 
Proud of imputed Worth the Peer : 
Regardlefs of his Faith, his Country, or his Mame, 





He pawns his Honour and Eftate, 
Nor reckons at how dear a Rate 
He purchafes Difeafe, and Seryitude, and Shame. 
“ 





X. Not 
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X. 
Not from fuch daftard Sires, to ev’ry Virtue loft, 


Sprung the brave Youth which Britain once could boaft: 
Who curb’d the Gaui’s ufurping Sway, 
Who fwept th’ unnumber’d Hofts away, 
in Agincourt, and Creffy’s glorious Plain ; 
Who dy’d the Seas with Spanifh Blood, 
Their vainly-vaunted Fleets fubdu’d, 
And fpread the mighty Wreck o’er all the vanquifh’d Main. 


XI. 


No;—’twas a generous Race, hy Worth tranfiniflive known: 
In their bold Breafts their Father’s Spirit glow’d ; 
In their pure Veins their Mother’s Virtue flow’d; 
They made hereditary Praife their own. 
The Sire his emulous Offspring led 
The rougher Paths of Fame to tread ; 
The Matron train’d their fpotlefs Youth 
In Honour, Sanctity, and Truth: 
Form’d by th’ united Parent’s Care, 
The Sons, tho’ bold, were wife; the Daughters chafte, tho’ fair: 


XII. 
How Time, all-wafting, ev’n the worft impairs; 
And each foul Age te Dregs ftill fouler runs ! 
Our Sires more vicious ev’n than theirs, 
Left us, ftill more degenerate Heirs, 
To fpawn a bafer Brood of Monfter-breeding Sons. 





The Dovere Conqurit.: A SONG: 


I. 
F Mufic and of Beauty’s Power 
I doubted much, and doubted long 3 
The faireft Face a gaudy Flower, 
And empty Sound the fweeteft Song. 


Il. Give 
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Il. 


Give me, I cried, the Verfe that warms, 
Untortur’d into fenfelefs Sighs : 

And let me gaze on brighter Charms, 
The painted Bow, or evening Skies, 


RECITATIVE. 
¢s *T was thus I talk’d, and thus I thought 
*¢ Moft rationally wrong, 
«© *Till powerful Love a Wonder wrought, 
‘* And thus fubdued the Throng. 


Ill. 
Her tuneful Voice Clarinda rais’d 
And fung fo fweet, and fmil’d fo gay, 
At once I liften’d and I gaz’d 
And look’d, and heard my Soul away. 


IV. 
To Her, of all his beauteous Train, 
This won’drous Power had Love affign’d, 
A povuBLe ConquEsT to obtain, 
‘And cure at once the deaf and blind. 





To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 


ie feem’d, a few Years ago; to be a general Fafhion, for 
moft of the young Gentlemen who traveli’d into Jtaly, to 
write an Epiftle from thence, in Verfe, to fome Friend in 
England, and to fay in it every thing they could think of, 
(whether well founded, or not) in Praife of that Country. The 
following Travefly was written from Jtaly, in the heighth of 
this Mode, and was meant merely to ridicule it, without any 
the leaft Intention of leflening Mr. Addifon; for whofe Cha- 
racter theAuthor has a very great Regard. 


Mr. 
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Part of Mr. Avpvison’s Letter to Lord Havirax. 


HILE you, my Lord, the rural Shades admire, 
And from Britanhia’s public Poft retire ; 
































Mc into foreign Realms my Fate conveys 
Thro’ Nations, fruitful of immortal Lays : 
Where the foft Seafon and inviting Clime, 
Confpire to trouble your Repofe with Rhime. 
For, wherefo’er I turn my ravifh’d Eyes, 
Gay gilded Scenes and fhining Profpects rife: 
Poctick Fields encompafs me around, 
And ftill I feem to tread on Claffic Ground. A 
For here the Mufe fo oft her Harp has ftrung, 
That not a Mountain rears its Head unfung ; 
Renown’d in Verfe each fhady Thicket grows, 
And every Stream in heav’nly Numbers flows. 
How am I pleas’d to fearch the Hills and Woods, 
For rifing Springs, and celebrated Floods ! 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his Courfe, 
And trace the fmooth Clitumnus to his Source ; 
To fee the Adincio draw his wat’ry Store 
Thro’ the long Windings of a fruitful Shore ¢ 
And hoary Albula’s intected Tide, 
O’er the warm Bed of fmoaking Sulphur glide, 
Fir’d with a thoufand Raptures, I furvey 
Eridanus thro’ flow’ry Meadows ftray, 
The King of Floods ! that rolling o’er the Plains, 
The tow’ring Alps of half their Moifture drains ; 
And proudly fwoln witha whole Winter’s Snows, 
Dittributes Wealth and Plenty where he flows. ” 
Sometimes, mifguided by the tuneful Throng, 
I look for Streams immortaliz’d in Song, 
That loft in Silencé and Oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their Fountains and their Channels dry) 
Yet 
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Mr. Addifon’s Letter to Lord Halifax, travefli'd. 
_. you, dear Sir, the rural Shades admire ; 


And from the Pulpit decently retire : 
I’m fore’d by Fate, full many a Mile from thee, 
Thofe diftant Climes and unknown Shores to fee, 
Where Lays immortal grow on every Tree : 
Where to difturb your Reft, confpire together 
The fofteft Seafon and the faireft Weather. 

For, wherefoe’er I turn my wond’ring Eyes, 
Scenes gilt with Gold, and fhining Profpeéts rife : 
Enchanted Fields encompafs me around ; 

And {till I feem to tread on Fairy Ground. 

For here, a Hill no fooner rears its Head, 

But ftrait in Ballad, it is fung or faid : 

‘There’s not a Hedge but grows in lafting Song ; 
And every Stream jigs merrily along. 

How am I pleas’d to fearch the Woods and Hills 
For rifing Floods and celebrated Rills ! 
fo view the Nar, with Streams tumultuous pafs ; 
Or trace Clitumnus, {mooth as any Glafs : 

To fee the Afincio drag his Waters round 

The fenny Vales, with Reeds and Thiftles crown’d : 
And Albula, whofe Tide’s as warm as Pifs, 

O’er the hot Bed of fmoaking Sulphur hifs. 

What Raptures feize me, when I view from far 

Eridanus, all crown’d with Mud, appear! 

That fwiftly rolling o’er the flow’ry Plains 

The bald-pate A/ps of half their Moifture drains ; 
And proudly fwoln with a whole Winter’s Snows, 
Wealth and Swell’d-Throats diftributes as he flows. 

Sometimes, mifguided by a itrange Miftake, 
Iadry Ditch for fome fam’d River take ; 

Or, pleas’d, to fome dumb Fountain’s Head retire, 
And the foft Murmurs of its Springs admire : 
Aa 
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Mr. Anvovison’s Letter. 
Yet run for ever by the Mufe’s Skill ; 
And in the fmooth Defcription murmur ftill. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I setire, 
And the fam’d Rivers empty Shores admire ; 
That, deftitute of Strength, derives its Courfe 
From thirfty Urns and an unfruitful Source, 
Yet fung fo often in Poetic Lays, 
With Scorn the Danube and the Nile furveys; 
So high tke deathlefs Mufe exalts her Theme ! 
Such was the Boin.—A poor inglorious Stream, 
That in Hibernian Vales obfcurely ftray’d, 
And unobferv’d in wild Meanders play’d ; . 
‘Till by your Lincs and Naffau’s Sword renown’d, 
Its rifing Billows thro’ the World refound : 
Where’er the Hero’s god-like Aéts can pierce, 
Or where the Fame of an immortal Verfe. 
Oh ! cou’d the Mufe my ravifh’d Breaft infpire 
With Warmth like yours, and raife an equal Fire, 
Unnumber’d Beauties in my Verfe fhou’d fhine, 
And Virgil’s Italy fhould yield to mine. 
See how the goldenGroves around me fmile, 
That fhun the Coaft of Byitain’s ftormy Ife ; 
Or when tranfplanted and preferv’d with Care, 
Curfe the cold Clime, and ftarve in Northern Air. 
Here kindly Warmth their mounting Juice ferments 
To nobler Taftes, and more exalted Scents : 
E-v’n the rough Rocks with tender Myrtles bloom, 
Aud trodden Weeds fend out a rich Perfume. 
Bear me, fome God, to Baia’s gentle Seats, 
Or cover me in Umbria’s green Retreats ; 
Where Weftern Gales eternally refide, 
And all the Seafons lavifh all their Pride: 
Blofloms, and Fruits, and Flow’rs together rife, 
And the whole Year iy gay Confufion lies. 
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The fame trave/ty'd. 
Such are the Springs form’d by the Mufe’s Skill ; 
And tho’ you hear ’em not, they murmur ftill. 
Sometimes to Tyber’s empty Shores I go ; 
And view, well-pleas’d, his fhallow Waters flow. 
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What' tho’ his Waves, when view’d with vulgar Eyes, - 


Not half fo high as Thames’s Waters rife; 
Yet if the Mufes fwear his Streams exceed 
The Streams of Danube and the filver Tweed, 
Convince’d of all his Beauties, I retire, 

And what they praife, implicitly admire. 

Her meaneft Subjects thus the Mufe can deck : 
Such was the Lock, that grac’d Belinda’s Neck ; 
A poor inglorious Curl! that loofely ftray’d, 

Or unobferv’d uport her Shoulder play’d : 

Till rais’d a Star, by Pope’s exalted Lays, 
Throughout the World is known its lafting Praife : 
Where’re the Rays of its own Light can pierce ; 
Or where the Fame of an immortal Verfe. 

Oh! wou’d the Mufe infpire my feeble Lays, 
And make me worthy of Hibernia’s Praife ; 
Unnumber’d Blunders in my Verfe fhou’d fhine, 
And Tibb—d’s Poetry fhou’d yield to miue. 

See, how the Mountain’s barren Tops arife ! 
At whofe lone Feet the Rufh-grown Valley lies : 
Here Poifons grow unknéwn to Britain’s Ifle ; 


And weep thofe Groves that once were us’d to fmile : 


The Trees in Melancholy State appear ; 

And Leaves, inftead of Gold, their Branches bear. 
Snatch me, fome God, from Baia’s barren Seats, 

And bear me fwift o’er Umbria’s damp Retreats ; 

Where the hot Beds of fmoaking Sulphur glow, 

And the whole Earth is vaulted Fire below: 

On ruin’d Domes where unripe Harvetts rife, 

And the whole Year in wild Confufion lies, 


Aaz2 Three 
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LITERARY MEMOIRS. | 
Tbree Treatifes. The Firft concerning Art, the Second 
concerning Mustc, PaintTinc, aid Portry; the 
Third concerning Happiness. By J. H. Offavo, 
57 Pages, th scluding Notes. 


HE Firft and Third of thefe Treatifes are Dialogues, 
in which, however, the Author has not had in his View 
to exprefs any particular Character, or Manner in the refpec- 
tive perfons, but jutt to ufe the Dialogue, in clearing his 
Way, and in obviating fuch Difficultics as might arife to the 


Reader in the Progrefs ‘of his Enquiry. 


I. On ART. 

The Firft Treatife is addreffed to the Earl of Shafte/bury. 
Tie Author reprefents himfelf as returning with a Friend from 
Lord Pembroke’s, at Wilton, and in refle éting on the elegant 
Amufement which the Beautics of the Place had afforded 
them, they fell naturally into a Difcourfe upon Art, to which 
all the beautiful Objecis they had feen were to be referred. 
We fhall drop the Dialogue-manner, and juft keep on with 

the Courfe of the Argume nt. In the firft Place, all Arts a- 
gree in this, that they are Caufes, and all imply Intention or 
Volition. And as it is abfurd to “call the Ufe of our natural 
Jnftinéts, Art, tho’ thefe are all of them intentional Caufes, 
fo it is requifite to take in here the Circumftance. of Experi- 
ence, and define Art to be a Caufe intenti-nal and habitual. 
This Confideration excludes from the Name of Art, all the 
great Events of the Natural World, fuch as Tides, Winds, 
Gravitation ;\ and all curious Works of the Animal World, 
fuch as the Spider’s Web, the Beaver’s Houfe, the Bird’s 
Neft: for the former of thefe are produced by a ftated Order, 
in which the immediate Caufes feem utterly unconfcious; and 
the latter are the Effects of unexperienced Inftin@. Neither 
can the Works of the Supreme Being be called Art, fince 
God could never arn, or act from Experience and Habit, 
having all his Powers original to his Nature: Art therefore 
belongs to Man alone, an dis not only his actually becoming 
a Cautfe i intentional and habitual, but alfo a Power in him to 
become fuch a Caufe, whether that Power be exerted or not. 
And as all Arts worthy of that Name are governed and di- 
rected by a Number of Precepts, fo the whole Idea of Art is 
this, ** An habitual Power in Man, of becoming the Caufe 
*¢ of fome Effet, according to a Syftem of various and well- 
‘¢ approved Precepts.’ > Our Author then proceeds to the Sub- 
jects and Eteéts of Art. The Subjeé of all Art muft be fome 
contin- 
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contingent Nature, or a Nature liable to Change and Motion; 
for as Art is a Caufe, it mutt have an Operation, and with- 
out Motion or Change there can be po Operation; fo that 
Truth, Principles, and the general Effences of Things, are 
none of them reducible to a bubject of Art; neither are all 
contingent Natures the Subjects of Art; for fome of them, as 
the Planetary Syftem, and the Succeffion of the Seafons, are be- 
yond its Power; fo that ‘* the common or univerfal Subject 
“© of Art is—all thofe contingent Natures which lie within 
*< the Reach of the human Powers .to influence.”” The next 
Thing to be confidered, is the Beginning of Art or that 
Caufe for the fake of which it operates; and this is found to 
be the Abfence of fomething thought good ; net of every thing 
which may poffibly be thought good, (as the Strength of 
Hories, or the Size of Trees) but of fome Good relative to 
human Life, and attainable by Man, but fuperior to his na- 
tural and uninftruéted Faculties. And as for the End of Art, 
or the Effect in which its Purpofe is accomplifhed, this mutt 
be either a Work, or an Energy; either a Production whofe 
Parts are coexiftent, as a Statuc, where Head, Arms, and 
Legs, exit together at the fame Infant; or whofe Parts exift 
fucceffively, and whofe Effence confifts in a Tranfition, as @ 
Tune, a Dance, and Life itfelf. If the Production be an 
Energy, then the Perfection of the Art can only be perceived 
during that Energy; as the Perfection of a Mufician is only 
knowi while he continucs playing: but if the Predudion be 
a Work, then the Perfeciion is not vifible during the Energy, 
but only after it; as the Perfeciion of a Statuary is not yon 
till his Energies are ever, and the Statue is finifhed. Aad in 
like manner, where the Production is an Energy, it is of Ne- 
ceflity coxval with the Artift; but where it is a Work, there 
is no fuch Neceflity. 

After thus concluding his Enquiry, our Author introduces 
an Encomium upon Art, which his Friend had drawn up by 
way of Amufement. Tis collected chiefly from antient Au- 
thors, and is written (as he confefles) in a very florid Stile. 


Il. On Music, PaInTING, and PoETRY. 


In the Second Treatife, on Mufic, Painting, and Poetry, 
the Author propofes to thew in what thefe Arts agree, in what 
they differ, and which of the Three is fuperior to the other 
Two. As the Senfes are the Organs by which we are made 
acquainted with Nature, by the fame Organs thefe Arts ex- 
hibit their Imitations to us. The Eye being the Organ of 
Painting, that Art can imitate only Colour and Figure, and 
this without Motion: Muzic, in like manner, can imitate 
only 
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only by Sounds and Motions: Poetry, like Mvufic, having the 
Ear for its Organ, can, like it, imitate by Sound and Mo- 
tion ; but as thefe Sounds are the Signs of the Mind’s Ideas, 
it of Confequence can imitate as far as Language can exprefs. 
Thefe Arts all agree, by being all Mimetic or Imitative ; and 
differ as they imitate by different Media: and as to their com- 
parative Excellence, that depends upon the Accuracy with 
which they imitate, and upon the Merit of the Subject imitated. 
Painting and Mufic being compared in thefe Particulars (the 
Detail of which we cannot enter into) it appears, ‘* that Mu- 
“© fical Imitation is greatly below that of Painting, and is but 
“© an imperfect Thing.”” As to Poetry, if it be confidered 
as imitating thro’ meer natural Media, its Imitation in point 
of Refemblance to Nature, is much inferior to that of Paint- 
ing, and nearly equal to that of Mufic; for Mufic feems to 
imitate Nature better, as to Motion, becaufe it has a greater 
Variety of Motions, and Poetry feems to imitate better as to 
Sounds, becaufe its Sounds approach nearer to Nature. Jf 
bg be confidered as imitating by its artificial Medium, or 
by Words fignificant, its Imitation is ftill inferior to that of 
Painting, in a Subjeé&t where Painting can fully exert itfelf ; 
but will be ftill more excellent than that of Mufic, even in 
Subjects the beft adapted to Mufical Imitation. And if Poetry 
be confidered, .as by its artificial Medium imitating either Ac- 
tions of a long Duration, ox Intellectual or Moral Subjects, 
it is, in this Light, vaftly fuperior both to Mufic and Paint- 
ing; for thefe Subjeéts have the greateft Merit, as they are 
moft affecting, moit improving, and beft underftood by the 
Mind ; and the Abilities of Poetry are clearly equal to 
them; for it has that for the Medium of its Imitation, thro’ 
which Nature declares -herfelf in the fame Subje&ts, namely, 
Language and Difcourfe: but the Medium of Painting is ute 
terly unequal to fuch Subjeéts, or can at beft give but very 
vague, unfettled Ideas concerning them; fo that thefe two 
Arts being upon the whole compared, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that Poetry is not only equal, but in fact, far fuperioc 
to its Sifter Art of Painting. And if, in like Manner, Poetry 
be compared with Mufic, in Subjeéts to which mufical Imita- 
tion is not adapted, the Centhien will hold in ftill a greater 
Degree. But to do Juftice to Mufic, our Author confiders it 
not only 25 an Imitation, but as deriving its principal Efficacy 
from another Source, and becoming, by this Means, a moit 
powerful Ally to Poetry. For Mufic can excite in us almoft 
all the Affections of Human Nature; there are Sounds to 
make us either chearful or fad, martial or tender. Now there 
is a fort of reciprocal Operation between our Affections and 
our 
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our Ideas; Ideas of Funerals, Tortures, Murders, and the 
like, naturally generate the Affection of Melancholy; and on 
the other Hand, when by any phyfical Caufes that Affection 
happens to prevail, it as naturally generates the fame doleful 
Ideas: on which account, the fame Idea fhall, at different 
Times, produce very different Effects on the fame Man, ac- 
cordingly as his Mind is, or is not, predifpofed to the corre- 
{ponding Affe&tion; a Funeral will much more affect the 
fame Mai, if he fee it when he is melancholy, than if he fee 
it when he is chearful.. So that Mutic being affociated to Po- 
etry, and exerting its proper Power to excite previoufly that 
Affection of Mind which fuits the Intention of the Poet, gives 
by this Means a double Force to all the Ideas which the Peet 
communicates. ‘* The Superftitious, /ays car Author, have 
“© not a more previous Tendency to be frightened at the Sight 
“© of Speétres,or a Lover to fall into Raptures at the Sight of 
ss his Miftrefs, than a Mind thus temper’d by the Power of 
«© Mufic, to enjoy all Ideas which are fuitable to that Tem- 
ss per. And hence the genuine Charm of Mufic, and the 
«¢ Wonders which it works, thro’ its great Profeffors. A 
*< Power, which confifts not in Imitation, or in raifing Ideas, 
‘¢ but in raifing Affections to which Ideas may correfpond.— 
“«¢ And ’tis by the Help of this Reafoning, that the Objection 
«¢ is folved, which is raifed againft the finging of Poetry (as 
«¢ in Operas, Oratorio’s, &c.) from the want of Probability —~ 
«¢ For when a Lover of Mutfic is feeling the Charm of Poetry 
*¢ fo accompanied, he muft furely confefs that he is a Gainer 
‘¢ in the Exchange, when he barters the want of a ‘fingle 
«¢ Probability, that of Pronunciation, a Thing merely arbi- 
“‘ trary, and every where different, for a noble heightning of 
ss Affections, which are fuitable to the Occafion, and enable 
«¢ him to enter into the Subject with double Energy and En- 
<¢ joyment.”’ 
Til. On Happiness. 

Our Author’s third Treatife is a Dialogue upon Happinefs, 
er the Summum Bonum, according to the Principles of the an- 
cient Stoics. The general Idea of the Sovereign Good is al- 
lowed to be that, the Poffeffion of which renders us happy. 
Tis alfo allowed, that there are certain original Chara¢teri- 
{tics and Preconceptions of it, which are common to all Men, 
-and that the Difference lies only in applying them to particu- 
lar Purfuits. Upon Enquiry, thefe univerfal Preconceptions 
teach us, that the Sovereign Good ought to be fomething 
agreeable to our Nature; conducive to well-being ; accommodated 
to all Places and Times, durable, felf-derived, and undeprivadle. 
If we apply thefe-original Marks or Signs to the four nee. 
P 
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pat Specics of Human Life, the Political Life, the Lucrative, 


the Contemplative, and ricafurable, we fhall learn how far 
thofe who embrace them, find that Good and Happinefs which 
they all purfue. In the arft of thefe, the Political Life, the 
Good purfued is either Favour, Power, Conqueft, or Glory; 
but all thefe depend upon others, and therefore are not /2/f- 
derived; they are eafily loft, fo cannot be called durabl:, or 
indeprivable ; when loft, they are ufually followed with Igno- 
miny, Muléts, Exile, or Death, and therefore will hardly be 
thought to anfwer that other Preconception, of contributing to 
our well-being; and finally, they are very feldom to be pur- 
chafed and preferved without Diffimulation, Intrigue, and 
Falfhood ; they are not therefore agreeable to Nature, and fo 
do not anfwer one Preconception of Happinefs and real Good. 
The Lucrative Life fails, in like manner, in its Pretences to 
this Character. And the Pleafurable can never make her’s 
good, in a World like ours, expofed to Storms, Difeafes, and 
Famine; to turbulent Paffions, and clafhing Interefts; and 
where our principal Facultics, as Reafon and Memory, have 
little or no Relation to her. ‘TheContemplative Life feems to 
bid the faireft, but on a due Examination it is found, that even 
the beft Contemplative Life is not agreeable to our prefent Na- 
ture, or confiftent with our prefent Situation. So that we 
are {till left to enquire what is the real Good of our Nature. 
Amidft that Infinity of Obje&s which furround us, fome are 
agreeable, others difpleafe us, and a third Sort are indifferent. 
We purfue or avoid them, in Proportion as they are relative to 
our Nature; fo that their Value, with refpceét to us, is deter- 
mincd by that relation. Man is a reafonable, fociable Creature, 
and therefore all Things are defirable, hatcful, or indifferent to 
our Nature, in Proportion as they contribute more or lefs to 
his well-being, as a reafonable, fociable Creature. He ought 
not then to purfue any thing that tends to the Detriment of So- 
ciety ; he ought to avoid all Actions of Fraud and of Rapine; 
in other Words, he ought to act conformably to pohee. And 
in order to do this, he muft inftruét himfelf in the Knowledge of 
what is conformable to Fu/ice, and by what Means it is bett to 
be obtained, which gives us the Idea of Prudence. And as he 
is blinded with many Paffions, and furrounded with many 
Temptations, fo it will be impoffible to a&t ju/tly or prudently, 
without a careful Regulation and Command of thefe, which 
is the Part of Temperance. And as the Obfervance of thefe 
three Virtues is often obftructed, by Difgraces and Dangers 
attending it, he muft therefore acquire a Habit of defpiling 
them on all fuch Occafions ; which is the very Definition of 
mortal Geurage or Fortitude, And thus from the focial ~ 
° 
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ef Man, the four Cardinal Virtues follow neccflasily, as the 
indifpenfible Good or Happinefs of his Nature. And the’ the 
Number of Objects around us were infinite, yet we fhall in 
this manner have ne Difficulty in chufing ; for where there is 
nothing incompagible with fuch a Life, we may. fairly prefer 
Exiftence to. Death, Pleafure to Pain, Plenty to Poverty, Li- 
berty to Servitude, and Power to Dependence. And if our 
Endeavours, - dire¢ted by thefe Virtues, put us in Poflcfion of 
that which we feek, what is there wanting to render our Con- 
dition perfectly conformable to Nature, and to make us Mafters 
of the Sovereign Good? But it is objecied, that Experience 
demonftrates that Men, directed moft regularly by thefe Vir- 
tues, often fail of their End, as well as thofe who aé& contrary 
to Nature. Brutus perifhed untimely, and Ca/ar did no more ; 
fo that we want even here a Good anfwering our Preconcep- 
tions 5; a Good accommodated to all Places and Times, durable, 
felf-derived, ard undeprivable-—To this it is anfwered, that 
the Condition of Brutus is much more eligible than that of 
Cafar; for he had the Comfort of reflecting that his Caufe 
was juft, tho’ his Endeavours had been unfuccefsful ; whereas 
it was impoftible for Cefar to have fuch a Satisfaction. So 
that if we make the SovereignGocd to confift only in Rectitude 
of Conduct, and not in the Succefs of it, we fhall then find a 
Good anfwering all thefe Preconceptions. For, in the firft 
Place, there is no Time, no Place, from which Reéitude of 
Condu& is excluded: ‘There are juft Actions both in Profpe- 
rity and Adverfity, in Peace and War, in Independence and 
Oppreffion, in Health, in Sicknefs, in Death. There is no 
Good fo durable, there is none fo entirely out of the Power of 
others, as Rectitude of Conduct; it is therefore /e/f-derived, 
and undeprivable. To act reafonably and fociably muft always 
fuit a reafonable and fociable Creature; it is therefore moft 
exattly agreeable to our Nature; And finally, to fuch a Crea- 
ture, nothing can be more coducive to well-being ; as Rectitude 
of Conduét is always in this Manner fecure of its End, fo we 
want not Inftances of Men that, both in bad Caufes, and in 
good ones, have defpifed all Events or Confequences, where 
they could be fecure of this; and Epicurus, as well as Socrates, 
gives his Teftimony to confirm our Theery. All Reétitude 
of Conduct fuppofes Uniformity and Confiitence with itfelf ; 
and not this only, but a Confiftence alfo with Nature: it 
therefore fuppofes an Acquaintance with Nature, and the com- 
parative Value of the ObjeSts around us; and where that Va- 
lue is different, a Conformity with Nature requires us to chufe 
and to reject, fteadily, and according to the natural Value of 
Obje&s. So that the Sovereign Good, on the ftrifteft Scrutiny, 
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appears to be this—** To live perpetually fele&ting, as far as 
‘* poffible, what is congruous to Nature, and rejecting what 
adi ef making our End that fele€ting and rejecting 


“© only.” In other Words, we may call it Red?itude of Con- 
dudt, or fay "tis to live perpetually felefting and rejefting, ac- 
cording to the Standard of our Being ; or to live in the Difcharge 
of moral Offices, or according to Nature, or according to Vir- 
tue, or according to juft Experience of thofe Things which hap- 
pen round us. ‘¢ Like fome well-finifhed Statue, we may be- 
«© hold it every way; ’tis the fame Object, tho’ varioufly 
*< view’d; nor is there a View, but is natural, truly grace- 
** ful, and engaging.” And tho’ this Hypothefis efteems no- 
thing really good, but Virtue, nothing really Evil, but Vice, 
yet it is far from de‘troying the Difference of other Things. 
As far as Virtue neither forbids nor diffuades, it permits us to 
render Life, even in the moft vulgar Acceptation, as chearful, 
joyous, and eafy as poflible. “* And yet, tho’ thus exact in 
“* every the minuteft Circumftance, it gives us no Sollicitude 
*¢ as to what Rank we maintain in Life: whether noble, or 
*¢ ignoble, wealthy or poor; whether merged in Bufinefs, or 
“* confined to Inaftivity, it is equally confiftent with every 
s¢ Condition, and equally capable of adorning theip all. Could 
‘¢ it indeed chufe its own Life, it would be always that where 
*¢ moft focial Affeétions might extenfively be exerted, and 
<< meft done to contribute to the Welfare of Society. But if 
«¢ Fate order otherwife, and this be denied, its Intentions are 
‘¢ the fame, its Endeavours are not wanting; nor are the fo- 
*< cial, rational Powers forgotten, even in Times and Cir- 
«© cumftances where they can leaft become confpicuous. It 
“< teaches us to confider Life as one great important Drama, 
«¢ where we have each our Part allotted us to act. It tells us, 
*¢ that our Happinefs, as Actors in this Drama, confifts not 
‘¢ in the Length of our Part, nor in its State and Dignity, 
** but in the juft, the decent, and the natural Performance. 
If its Aims are fuccefsful, it is thankful to Providence. It 
accepts all the Joys derived from their Succefs, and feels 
‘*¢ them as fully as thofe who know no other Happinefs. The 
“¢ only Difference is, that having a more excellent Good in 
*< View, it fixes not, like the Many, its Happinefs on Suc- 
** cefs alone; well knowing, that in fuch a Cafe, if Endea- 
*¢ vours fail, there can be nothing left behind but Murmur- 
“¢ ings and Mifery. On the contrary, when this happens, 
*« "tis then it retires into itfelf, and reflecting on what is fair, 
*¢ what is laudable and honeft (the truly Beatific Vifion, not 
** of mad Enthufiafts, but of the Calm, the Temperate, the 
** Wife, and the Good) it becomes fuperior to all Events; 
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& it acquiefces in the Confcioufnefs of its own Rectitude ; 
s¢ and, like that Manfion founded, not on the Sands, but on 
*¢ the Rock, it defies all the Terrors of Tempeft and Inun- 
‘© dation.” 

What remains of the Treatife is chiefly taken up with an- 
fwering fuch ObjeStions as may be raifed againft our Author’s 
Manner of treating the Subject. If it be faid, there is no fuch 
Man, no fuch perfect Character ; he replies, that the particu- 
lar Requifites of the Character are all of them to be found in 
fome Man or other ; and that we have at leaft a Power of af- 
fembling thefe into one, as the Painter of Old collected the 
Beauties of feveral Women, to form his Helen. If it be ob- 
jected, that Religion has not. here been taken into the Ac- 
count ; it is replied, that the Exa¢tnefs and Eafe of the Argu- 
ment required the different Subjects to be kept feparate. Our 
Author gives us, however, a Sketch of Natural Religion, b 
way of Recital after a Friend of his, full of the moft pooner” d 
cent Ideas of God, and of his Government. If it be faid, 
that this Syftem is not different from the exploded one of Se/f- 
Denial; tis anfwered, that both Virtue and Vice are equally 
fubject to Self-Denial ; for if there be a Conteft between Rea- 
fon and Appetite, whichever of them we obey, we muft of 
Courfe deny the other. 

Our Author, at the End of his Book, has collected a great 
Number of Paffages from the ancient Philofophers, to explain 
or juftify his particular Arguments. He difcovers great Learn- 
ing, and a very exact, diftinét Judgment every where. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


The View of the Prefent State of Europe continued. 


HAT we have before fpoken of Trade or Commerce, 

may very well anfwer the Ends expeéted from it in an 
Hiftorical Light, and teach us to judge tolerably well of the 
Nature, Extent, and comparative Strength of what is ftiled 
Maritime Power. But in a Political Senfe, this will not by any 
Means fuffice. If we will-really judge of Things as they are, 
we muft be thoroughly acquainted with their Intides, and not 
content ourfelves with the bare Confideration of Appearances. 
We fee and know, that whatever State or Power is pofleffed 
of extenfive Trade, muft have a great Naval Force, the Ef- 
fects of which muft render her confiderable ; yet it is very re- 
— to know how this arifes, and why the Strength and 
ominion of a Maritime Power is firmer and more durable 
than that which arifes from a great Extent of Territary, Mul- 
ba titudes 
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titudes of Subje&ts, or rich and fruitful Countries, which is, 
whet I fhall endeavour to explain in very few Words, and 
then apply it to fome very material Purpofes. 

Firft then, Trade is extremely ferviceable to any Nation, 
ket the Form of its Government be what it will, becaufe it in- 
troduces Induftry and Arts, by which the Manners of a People 
are entirely altcred; for it is not abfolutely the Number of 
Subjects, but the Number of ufeful Subjects, that make any 
State powerful. In the next Places it introduccs Property, 
for without Security with refpest to that, it is impoflible that 
Trade fhould fliourifh ; and in this refpeét, it leflensfome, and 
takes away many Inconveniencies, to which every kind of 
Government is from its Nature liable. And laftly, it draws 
an almoft inconceivable Flux of People, wherever it is through- 
ly fixed. Hence we may very eafily affign the true Caufes of 
the long Duration of Republics famous for Trade, fuch as 
Tyre and Carthage in ancient Times, and the Venetians and 
Gencefe ia latcr Ages. It is impoffible that a Nation aétive 
and induftrious, rich and populous, and at the fame Time 
Kiving under a mild Government, fhould not exert a greater 
Force whenemploy’d in attacking others, and have much greater 
Refources in cafe fhe is attacked herfelf, than other States that 
want thefe Advantages; hence it will appear how the State of 
Holland rofe to fuch vaft Power in fo fhort a Time, and how 
her Subjecis have been able to thrive and grow rich under 
Taxes and Impofitions, which muft have beggar’d them in 
any other Situation than that of a trading Republick. 

Secondly, “Trade quite alters the comparative Strength of 
States and Kingdoms, becaufe wherever it refides, it creates 
fo many and fo great Advantages, and begets fuch Relations 
and Connections as render a ‘Trading State infinitely fuperior 
to her Neighbours. For fuch a State, if on the Continent, 
can fortify ber great ‘Towns fo as to refift a Power ten times 
ftronger, in refpect to People; fhe can maintain, if it be re- 
quifite, great Numbers of Regular Troops, and on any Emer- 
gency can hire mere from her Neighbours, befides what fhe 
may be able to do by the Help of her Maritime Force. Hence 
asifes that great Strength and real Power thewn by Trading 
Republics, when attacked either by ambitious Princes, or 
even by powerful Confederacies. Thus the Venetians have often 
been too hard for the Turks, the Genoese for the moft power- 
ful Princes in /taly; and in earlier Times, the Lubeckers for 
the greatcit Powers in the North.. Hence the famous. League 
of Cambray, which was fopmed for the Deftruétion of the 
State of Venice in 1509; came to nothing, tho’ the greateft 
Princes of that ‘Time engaged in it, tho’ the /enetians poet 
elves 
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felves were guilty of fome Indifcretions, and tho’ they had becn 
much exhaufted by former Wars Thus alfo the famous Confe- 
deracy between Prats and Grext Britain againit Holland in 
1672, provedabortive, tho’ at the firft, even the Dutch themfelves 
thought their Affairs defperate, but ftill their Love of Liberty 
encouraged them to refift, and their Trade furnifhed them 
with the Means of getting tolerably out of that Was. 

Thirdly, Trade has not only a very great Influence on the 
particular Affairs of Nations feparately confidered, and is 
almoft the fole Caufe of a comparative Difference in the 
Strength and Forces af moft of the Powers in Europe, but is 
alfo of infinite Advantage to this Quarter of the Globe in 
general ; keeps us free from all Apprehenfions of being over- 
run by thofe barbarous Empires which the Mohommedan 
Religion has eftablifhed in the World, and likewife brings us 
every thing that is rich and coftly, every thing curious and 
valuable, even frpm the remoteft Quarters of the Earth; fo 
that to Trade alene, is, ftriGly fpeaking, due that Superiority 
which at the Beginning of tnis Difcourfe we attributed to 
this Part of the World over the reft. Ina Word, it is to 
Commerce that the People of Europe owe their Freedom 
and Independency, their Learning and Arts, their extenfive 
Colonies abroad, their prodigious Riches at home; and above 
all, that Naval Power which fo much furpaffes any thing of 
the fame Kind in other Parts of the World, and whatever 
was attempted in that Way in former Ages. 

But there’s one Thing mote, with refpecét to Trade, which 
I have not yet obferved, and which for any thing I know, 
has not hitherto been confidered by any political Writer 
whatever. It is this. ‘That the reciprocal Connections re- 
fulting from Trade, have quite altered the State of Things, 
and produced within thefe two, or at moft thefe three Cen- 
turies paft, a kind of new Syftem in Europe, or in the 
Chriftian Parts of Europe at leaft, by which every State is 
led to have a much greater Concern than formerly for what 
may happen to another: an Inftance will make my Meanin 
perfectly intelligible. In former Ages, a Quarrel in the North 
cou’d only have affected the North, but in the laft Century 
Things werg totally altered. Both the Dutch and we fent 
our Fleets into the Baltick, upon the Quarrel that. happen’d 
between the Swedes and Danes, a little before the Reftoration 
of King Charles II, Not long after this, the Crown of Swe- 
den became a contracting Farty in the famous Triple-Al- 
liance for maijntaing the Peace of Europe, preferving the 
Spanifh Low-Countries, and fetting Bounds to the Power of 
France. After the Revolution, towards the Clofe of the 
Reign 
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Reign of King illiam, both the Maritine Powers fent their 
Fleets again into the Baltick, with the fame View and the 
fame Succefs, and the like has been done more than once 
fince. The Pretence m all thofe Cafes was, the Love of 
Juftiee, and an exact Performance of Treaties, in which alfo 
there was fomewhat of ruth ; . but the great and real Defign 
was to prevent thofe Inconveniences which mutt have befallen 
the Maritime Powers, if either Sweden or Denmark had been 
entirely undone by thofe Wars. We may therefore fafely 
fay, that the Ballance of Power (in the ftri€t Senfe of that 
Phrafe) was created by Trade, and muft continue to be the 
Objeé, more efpecially of Trading Countries, fo long as they 
preferve their Commerce and their Freedom. 

It is from a Senfe of this, that- whenever any Power at- 
tempts to opprefs another, or betrays a vifible Defign of 
heightening its own Strength by attacking or conquering its 
Neighbours, other Potententates are ready to interpofe ; from 
a juft Senfe, not only of the Inconveniences that muft arife 
from the Incroachments made by fuch a Power, but from the 
juft Apprehenfions that this may, and indeed muft prove 
extremely prejudicial to Commerce in general, and to that of 
feveral Nations in particular; who, to prevent this, will not 
fcruple to take up Arms, as was the Cafe in the two laft 

eneral Wars, as well as in this. ‘Thus it appears that the 

Hance of'Power is not an empty Name, or an idle Thing, 
but a very juft and fignificant, tho’ a new and figurative 
Expreffion. By it we mean the preferving the feveral Go- 
vernments of Europe, as far as may be in their prefent Con- 
dition, and the hindering any Potentate whatever from ac- 
quiring fuch a Meafure of Power as may be dangerous or 
fatal to thofe reciprocal Interefts beforementioned, which as 
they took Rife from, are abfolutely neceflary to the Conti- 
nuance of Commerce; and any Attempt upon which, is con- 
fequently felt by every Nation that has any Share of Trade, 
and moft of all as they have moft Trade, and make the 
moft of their Trade, by the Maritime Powers. ‘This, when 
he has attentively contidered it, the ingenious and judicious 
Reader will allow to be a fair and free Account of a Matter 
of great Importance ;, which, .unlefs throughly, clearly and 
perfectly underftood, no View of the prefent State of Europe 
could be exhibited worthy of Credit, or capable of anfwering 
that End which we propofed and intended. 

But notwithftanding we have fhewn, without any great 
Difficulty, how this Political Ballance arifes; yet it is not 
quite fo eafy to explain wherein it truly confifts. For with re- 
fpet to this, it is very certain that even the ableft oe 
fur 
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find it a very difficult Thing to diveft themfelves of their 
Prejudices. As for Inftance, a French Politician takes for 
granted that this Ballance ought to be held by the King his 
Mafter; and never fo much as fufpects that this will, or 
ought to be difputed, At Vienna again, there is nothing clearer 
than that the Right of holding the Ballance is in the imperial 
Court, and he who fhould treat this as chimerical would be 
thought as deficient in Senfe, as in good Manners. The moft 
judicious and fenfible Authors that 1 have met with upon this 
Subject, are the Jtalians, and acs pen 3 the Venetians 3 for do 
but grant them that the Sca as well as Land is fubjeéct to Do- 
minion, and that their Republick hgs an indubitable Right to 
the Sovereignty of the Adriaick, and they will very readily 
grant you all that can be defired in Favour of other Princes 
and States. The ftruggle therefore for the Ballance of Power, 
is in reality a Struggle for Power; and fuch as from the diffe- 
rent Methods of treating this Queftion, prefume to fhew their 
—— by doubting whether there be any fuch ‘Thing at all, 
rather fhew their Weaknefs ; for tho’ it be truc, that in learn- 
ed Difputes Men often differ meerly about Words, yet it is 
otherwife in political Quarrels, for Nations very feldom fall 
out about nothing. ‘The laft Part therefore of our Tafk is the 
hardeft, for it confifts in fhewing truly where this Ballance lies, 
which requires more Penetration and Impartiality than we can 
boaft of ; but however, we will do the beit we may, and leave 
the reft to be fupplied by the judicious Reader. 

In the firft Place, it is certainly the Interef of all the Powers in 
Europe to fupport each other's Independency, and to prevent any 
Thing that has the Appearance of an Univerfal Monarchy, or the 
introducing the Influence of one Court over the greateft Part of the 
reft ; becaufe this muft be detrimental to the whole, and prejudicial 
to the Freedom, Learning, Arts, Manufactures and Commeive of 
Europe in general. This we learn not only from the Principles of 
true Policy, but alfo from the ‘unerring Lights of Experience 5 
fince it is impofkble to affign a Time when the Pow ~— of Europe 
in general made fo mean a Figure as when the Emperor Charles V. 
or his Son Pdilip 11. were neareft the Accomplifhment of their ambi-+ 
tious Views, and had in a Manner all the other Poteutates at their 
Mercy, or at their Devotion. 

But befides the general Ballance of Power, there are three parti- 
cular Ballances which ought to be attended to and fupported ; becaufe 
if any of thefe be weakened or deftroyed, it will be almoft impof- 
fible to preferve the reft. The firft of thefe is the Ballance of the 
North, where the Power of Ruffa is chiefly to be apprehended. 
There is no anfwering for the Views of any Court, becaufe they are 
perpetually changing; the only Security that can be had, nmft refult 
from the prefcribing proper Bounds to all ; and in the prefent Cafe, 
this chiefly depends on the Maritime Powers, who are always = 
an 
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and ought to be ever willing to maintain that Equilibrium there 
which iubfiits at prefent. In this they have Reafon to, expect if 
fhe is true to her own Intereft, the Concurrence of Fraxce, to whom 
an abfolute and over-bearing Power in the North would be as 
fatal as to any other States, becaufe fhe muft become dependent 
upon it for her Naval Stores, and find her Granduer in other Re- 
pects greatly diminifhed. 

The fecond Ballance of Power is in Germany, where for the com- 
mon Peace and Safety of Europe, it is necefiary the Conftitution of 
the Empire fhould be maintained; which however cannot be done, 
if either the Imperial Dignity be transferred to a Houfe more po- 
tent than all the reft, or if any other Power be permitted to give 
Laws to the Emperor and Empire. At prefent, the Ballance of Ger- 
mary {eems to depend upon poifing properly the two great Houfes 
of dufria and Brandinburgh, and preventing either from giving a 
new form to Things in that Country, which, confidering the In- 
tereft which feveral of its Princes have in other Parts, muit from its 
Confequences neceflarily throw all Europe into Confufion. 

‘The third Ballance is /tc/y ; where the feveral Princes and States feem 
to underftand their own Intereft the beft of any. Upon this Principle, 
it feems reafonable to preferve both the Houfes of 4ufria and 
Bourton in the Poffefiion of their Dominions in that Country, fince 
if either fhould be expell’d, the other would foon be abfolutely 
Matter of the whole; for the fame Reafon it is expedient that the 
Pranch of the Houfe of Bourbon fettled there, fhould not only be 
Sovereign, but altogether independent, which, in the Courfe of a 
few Years, muft neceflarily change the Face of Affairs there, and 
bring that Power to aét under the fame Political Maxims with the 
reft of the Princcs and States of Jtaly. It feems likewife requifite 
for the Security of this Ballance, that the Power of his Sardinian 
Majefty fhould be extended, becaufe every Acceflion of Territory 
to him, muft fix him more effeftually to thofe Principles which 
conduce to the Peace and Profperity of /ta/y; and tho’ Accidents 
may happen, and may for a ‘l'ime oblige him to temporize, or per- 
haps att inconfiftently in regard to this Ballance ; yet it is certain 
nothing but real Neceflicy, and being reduced to downright Defpair, 
can carry him into an A¥iance fatal to his own Independency, as weil 
as to the Intereits of his Sebjects, and the common Good of Chri/ten- 
dom. I think it would be necdlefs to infift farther upon this Subject, 
or to enter into a long Difcuflion of the Rigiits the other Princes of 
Eurepe have to reduce that which would give Law to them all, 
fince that is fufficiently guarded againit by my firft Principle ; and 
therefore I fhall only obferve, that l’eace, and good Neighbourhood, 
the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences, and the Purfuit of Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, as they are agreeable to the Intereft of every par- 
ticu’ar State, fo they are beit for the whole, and would contribute to 
render every particular Country of Exrope, infinitely more populous, 
and the People in all Countries much more happy, than any vain En- 
deavours to aggrandize particular Families at the Expence of the 
Fisman Species. 





The END of Numper V. 





